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AST NEWS PROM ENGIAHD. 
LETTEB X . 

London, December 23, 1855. 
To 2&J ^a«ors o/ ifte Crayon : 

So here December is closing — with ex- 
treme cold, mild weather, extreme cold 
agaio, and now again moist-mi ldness — 
upon a year, in reviewing the English art- 
chronicle of which we note five points 
as most signal, or most talked about. These 
6taod, in order of date, — 1. Millais's picture 
of " the Rescue," at the Royal Academy. 
2. The visit to London of Mad'lle Rosa 
Boaheur, and her picture of the "Horse 
Fair." 3. -The muster of ourart amid that 
of other nations in Paris. 4. The re-mod- 
elling of our National Gallery ; and 5. The 
explosive discontent as to the Parisian 
awards. Of these results some winnowing 
will last. 

The ail-but complete collection of en- 
gravings, after Landseer, of which I spoke 
last month, as being on exhibition, are about 
to be sold by auction. Stones have got into 
print, of the proprietor's having offered the 
collection to the British Museum-^first at 
an enormous figure, finally at cost price (!) 
— and of the Museum's refusal in both in- 
stances. The latter appears hardly credi- 
ble ; it is to be presumed, however, that, 
with casual exceptions, every one of the 
engravings in question belong already to 
that print-room of the British Museum 
which Britons love to call, and hear called, 
the richest in Europe ; otherwise the case 
would be one — too gross almost for even 
England — of the contempt of native and 
living genius. At all events, the dispersion 
of such a series is to be deplored. 
■ Your Longfellow is becoming the man 
of predilection among " illustrating" artists. 
Gilbert's illustrated edition of his poems 
has scarcely ceased to be the last illustrated 
book, when a fresh edition, of the same 
kind, is on the eve of appearing ; announced 
as the only one containing "the "Golden 
Legend;" and of that single poem, also, 
there exists already an " illustrated edi- 
tion." This Christmas has also produced a 
iiew illustrated " Moore's Irish* Melodies," 
the last artistic experiment upon these 
sweet jingling insipidities having been made 
by Maclise six or seven years ago. The pre- 
sent^ edition is illustrated — not profusely, 
and in the fanciful vein, like that ; but with 
a moderate number of separate steel-plates, 
like one of the annuals. Several men of'name 
have contributed, their designs, for the most 
part, having been heretofore made public 
in some other form. Millais sends the best 
— the marriage of an inconstant lover 
watched by a woman he has left. Another 
art-book is "The Illustrated Hand-book of 
Architecture:" being a concise and popular 
account of the different styles of architec- 
ture prevailing in all ages and countries : 
by James Ferguson, author of " Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored." This 
is a considerable work in two volumes, 
fuller, apparently, of facts than of specula- 
tions ; but I have only seen it as yet. A* con- 
cluding announcement is a further change 
regarding the sequel of Buskin's " Modern 
Painters" — a change back again.: — The 
third and fourth volumes are not to appear 
together, but the third "early in January," 



the fourth in February, and the fifth and last 
in the course of the year. 

The only regular annual exhibition of 
architecture which we have in London — 
the only one, it may be said, of any kind 
beyond the meagre architectural section in 
the Royal Academy gallery — has opened 
this month. The committee includes seve- 
ral good names, but rather among the ris- 
ing men than the established respectabilities. 
This is an advantage ; for the higher we 
rise among the magnaLes of the profession, 
the more deadly becomes the atmosphere to 
invention and hopeful effort. Among the 
younger men of promise, Gothic reigns al- 
most without a rival; indeed, the Gothic 
principle has now rooted itself so firmly in 
the minds of architects and public, that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of our 
having entered upon a Deriod of which it is 
to be the paramount influence. With scarce- 
ly an exception, every man who has an 
idea in his head, or an original faculty of 
any sort, whether of head or hand, expresses 
it in Gothic, leaving " Classic" to take care 
of itself amid the tail of architecture. Be- 
sides this most hopeml sign, there is that 
also of attention to detail; necessarily im- 
plied, indeed, in any sincere Gothic attempt, 
but still rising into a certain individual im- 
portance of its own. This is fostered by 
the movement for giving the Art workman 
education and fair play. Let but that move- 
ment steadily progress, and let us but com- 
mit ourselves, with something of a national 
sentiment, to tho Gothic, casting off the 
" cast clouts and rotten rags," as Ruskin calls 
them, of the imitation-classic, and some gen- 
uine result promises yet to be realized for 
architecture in this blear-eyed age; and, 
when this shall have come to pass, let Art 
endeavor to reckon, up her debt to Ruskin 
as the trumpet of the movement, the man 
who has seen the farthest down into the 
matter, and spoken out the most audaciously 
and stirringly. 

I should not omit to add that someth 
of the architectural revival is to be traced 
in the exhibition referred to itself; not only 
is there earnest of advance in the designs. 
but the exhibition has progressed in. range. 
fulness, and, it is to be hoped, the prospect 
of popular success. The gallery is well 
filled with designs, sketches, photographs, 
and examples in kind — -as it includes a 
" department for inventions, models, car- 
vings and decorations, and specimens of 
manufactures bearing on, or directly con- 
nected with architecture." Moreover, with 
the new year, a series of lectures on various 
questions of interest and importance is to be 
commenced by men of repute. 

The only other exhibition which I have 
to mention is a second one of photographs, 
taken in the Crimea — and, in this instance, 
after the allies had established themselves 
in the southern side of Sebastopol. The 
historic value of such unquestionable pic- 
tures, as well as their immediate interest 
to my war-absorbed countrymen, speaks for 
itself. "While on the subject of photographs, 
I may refer to a set sent by Mr. J. New- 
man to the architectural gallery, colored with 
what are called " the photographic^colors." 
This is a method of dry-coloring, which 
yields a very remarkable effect of transpa- 
. rency and artistic characteristic tint — espe- 
cially excellent in such matters as old walls, 
moss-grown stona<>,~ and the like. It is 
something moro than a staining, and less 



than the downright painting, which ruins 
photographs ; a system of which we have 
but too many followers here, but whose 
worst perpetrators are to be found abroad. 
The painting of photographs has hitherto 
been cruel work to the artistic eye ; but 
now, without waiting for the arduous dis- 
covery of some method for fixing the 
color as well as the form by natural agency, 
better prospects are appearing, whatbetween 
the " photographic colors" and a method- — 
invented and patented, I believe, by Mr. 
Duppa — according to which, the color is 
laid on at the back of the picture, and 
transpires to the surface with a homogene- 
ous effect — rich and overshadowed— not • 
unlike that most beautiful one of the 
camera. 

The election of Mr. J. F. Lewis as Presi- 
dent of the Old Watef'-color Society, is an 
event and a trinmph. Spanish and Oriental 
scenes, with delineations of wild-animal 
character, have long borne evidence of his 
extraordinary natural gift and attainments.. 
"The Hbareeui," one of his master-pieces, 
and truly marvellous for the power com- ' 
bined with its delicacy and subtle finish, 
and for its life and luminous profusion, was 
this year, among the things of which Eng- 
land could feel proud in Paris. Mr. 
Lewis's competitor was Mr. Frederick 
Taylor. This gentleman had been concerned 
in the management of our Parisian contribu- 
tions — a circumstance from which I had 
inferred his actual election as President^- 
and is rumored to have excited much bile' 
in that business. In all likelihood, he -di"d 
his duty like an honest man, to the best of 
his ability : but, as regards artistic worthi- 
ness, his success in the competition for the 
president would have been nothing short 
of a calamity — the success, whatever ' 
amount of "cleverness " may be conceded, 
of empty aims and flimsy slapdash. There 
are, however, two men who might have 
legitimately competed with Mr. Lewis-^-I 
mean Mr. Cox, the landscape-painter, and 
Mr. Hunt, best known by his rnstic figures 
and still-life. Of these gentlemen's claims, 
I speak simply as an outsider — not knowing 
what may have been their own views, or 
what the course adopted by them, of on 
their behalf. Cox's genius were alone war-' 
rant enough for any distinction his fellow- 
artists could bestow upon him; and as a 
matter of sentiment, one would have liked 
to see honor done to the veteran's grey 
hairs. Hunt's work stands, I conceive, 
unique as a simple matter of achievement 
— of complete artisxic result, defiant of the 
most rigorous test, and fit to be adopted by 
all painters, from the lowest to the highest, 
as a standard of excellence and article of 
faith. Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, Mr. Lewis's election merits the most 
single-minded concurrence and approval, 
his influence might be advantageously ex- 
ercised, I fancy, in modifying the extremely 
exclusive constitution which at present 
characterizes the Old "Water-color Society; 

The death of our poet, the nonagenarian 
Rogers, belongs to the record of art, as 
well as of literature. As a virtuoso, he 
bore the reputation, not only of hunting up 
pictures, statues, vases, and what not, but 
also of knowing good from bad — a far 
rarer attribute. His house was full of 
objects of art, including a greater propor- 
tion of works of the early schools ; ; of 
Christian Europe- than is common with 
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English collectors; to which were added, 
drawings by old masters, illuminations, rare 
engravings, studies by Turner, Flaxman, 
Stothard, and others. These treasures of 
the poet's. own, gathering, had, moreover, 
been recently reinforced by the collection 
left by his late sister. Among other titles 
of Rogers to artistic regard, were his poem 
of Italy, and the noble edition of it which 
he brought out, illustrated by many of 
Turner's most glorious works ; his acquisi- 
tion of some out of the few works of 
Angelico in England;, and, most of all to 
the immediate purpose, his bequest of three 
pictures to the National Gallery^ These are 
a renowned Titian, '■'■Noli me tangere->" a 
Giorgione of an armed Knight ; and a head of 
Ohrist'crowned with thorns, by Guido. How 
gladly would some- people see the last ex- 
changed for a certain seated madonna and 
child, by John Van Eyck,, or indeed, for al- 
most any work of the earlier schools. Our 
gallery is already more thanstocked with the 
self-display and feeling prettinesses of that 
feeble-minded man, Guido. But themouths 
of gift-horses are sacred. For the rest, the 
bulk of Rogers's pictures and collections 
will eventually be sold by auction, aud then 
the sale-hunter and the student will enjoy a 
case, such as the first has not come across 
since the great Bernal sale, and such as 
the latter did not find even there. • 

Rogers's pictures are not the only ones 
that will shortly be added to the National 
Gallery. One other at any rate is already 
certain — a large " Adoration of the Magi," 
by Veronese, secured by Sir Charles East- 
lake, this year, in Italy. "We may pretty 
safely congratulate ourselves beforehand ; 
for Venetian art is a thing of which it is 
but barely possible to have too much. 
. Another question, indirectly bearing upon 
the National Gallery, is exciting some dis- 
cussion — a question, which our greatest 
man of letters, Thomas Oarlyle, performed 
the service of raising. It is the deficiency 
of a gallery of historic portraits. Happily — 
for our self-opinion, that is — we are not 
alone in this gross deficiency ; on the con- 
trary, the difficulty appears to be to find a 
nation which does not bear us company in 
it. Carlyle hunted through Berlin ; and it 
was only by chance that he at length lit 
upon an authentic portrait of so recent and 
so great a celebrity as Frederick the Great. 
France, however, has her Versailles only 
too full of portraits of one kind or another; 
some spurious, some imaginary, and others, 
copies of so slovenly a kind, as to turn the 
rooms of the national palace, containing 
them into little better than an old lumber- 
shop. For England's own part, her man- 
sions and public buildings swarm with 
portraits; yet, she has. nothing approach- 
ing to a concrete collection of them. Vari- 
ous suggestions have been made for supply- 
ing the want: among which none seems so 
hopeful as the re-unitiug of all the works 
of a portrait-character, which are public 
property; thus forming the nucleus of a 
gallery, and supplying a stimulus to dona- 
tions. It is difficult to suppose but that 
contributions would come in liberally; as 
every one who has a family portrait in his 
possession must naturally feel the personal 
distinction of establishing its claim as a 
" historic portrait," if possible. This mo- 
tive, it is true, applies rather to the second- 
rate celebrities than to the first-rate ; but; 
the former are not to be excluded from 



such a gallery as the one contemplated ; 
and of the latter, in many a case, duplicate 
portraits will exist, the owners of which 
might not be unwilling to see them in com- 
pany with others, stamped great by the 
national recognition. At all events the 
subject is of the highest importance, and 
should be put into a positive and practical 
form somehow. 

I may here be allowed to throw out a 
further suggestion, the execution of which 
would confer interest upon the dullest 
street of the most unarchitectural city — 
a suggestion peculiarly applicable juat now 
to London, with its new municipal organ- 
ization, but which would also answer for 
any other place. It is this : first, that 
every street should be named after any 
notable event that may have distinguished 
it; or, failing that, after any eminent per- 
son whose memory may be connected 
with it. And, secondly, that every house 
similarly distinguished should be marked 
accordingly — say, by a stone slab let into 
the wall, and bearing the name of the event 
or person, with the briefest statement of 
necessary particulars." Rogers's house, for 
instance — to. take an example at hand at 
the moment — might on this principle be 
marked, " Samuel Rogers lived here from 

till his death, in December, 1855, and 

here wrote the ' Pleasures of Memory ;' or 
otherwise, as the case may be. The most 
casual stroll of the merest stranger, or the 
veriest habitue, through a city thus bear- 
ing its chronicles upon the face of it, could 
scarcely fail to feed and refresh the mind 
with reflections and associations. Nothing 
would'' be spoiled or deranged ; and the 
cost of initiating and maintaining the pro- 
ject, whether to individuals or corporations, 
would be nothing terrible. Perhaps the 
same thiog may have been suggested be- 
fore ; but I am not aware that, either at 
home or abroad, it has anywhere been sys- 
tematically done. 

"Six commissions" (I quote from the 
"At^enaaum") for marble figures, illus- 
trating passages in our poetical literature 
have been given to English sculptors, by 
the authorities at the Maosion House [i. e.> 
as it may possibly be needful to explain to 
American readers, the official residence of 
the Lord Mayor of London] : " namely, to 
Messrs. Baily, Wyon, Theed, Foley, "Weekes, 
and Durham. This is the second series. 
The six subjects already completed, or in a 
forward state, were, entrusted to Messrs. 
Baily, Marshall, Thrupp, McDowell, Foley, 
and Lough. The models are now in pre- 
paration by the several artists, and a selec- 
tion will be made by the city authorities 
from these models in February. A third 
series of six will complete the works orig- 
inally proposed." Any movement in Lon- 
don city in the direction of art, may be 
greeted with satisfaction ; and certainly, 
" our poetical literature " has some claim 
upon our sculptors. In all such cases, how- 
ever, the question arises whether the thing 
selected, and the site for which it is des- 
tined, agree. Is "poetical literature" the 
right thing for the Mansion House? Every- 
thing to its place, and every place dis- 
tinctive, is a sound axiom ; and, without 
placing, city annals,- or banking, stock- 
broking, and commercial interchange, in 
competition % with poetry, one may be 
allowed to consider' whether the Mansion 
House, if illustratated by sculpture, bear- 



ing upon subjects of the former class, would 
not be the ideal of Mansion Houses, so far 
as that point-is concerned ; and whether, ac- 
cording to the present plan, it will not be no 
Mansion House at all within the same limits. 

Here is another bold dash at a " commis- 
sion." "Her Majesty has commissioned 
Mr. E. W. "Ward to paint a cartoon, repre- 
senting the installation of the Emperor Na- 
poleon as a Knight of the Order of the Gar-r 
ter." Surely a great subject in itself, and 
great in its artistic opportunities! The 
Queen has a right to her cartoon, and Gov- 
ernment may compliment Government 
across-channel as ranch as both shall please. 
But Louis Napoleon is " master of the sitn- 
tion " here, just now, with people as well 
as government, and to see John Bull slob-. 
bering that potentate's foot is not a pleasant 
sight. 

Two scnlptnral items remain to be added. 
Gibson has sent over from Rome, to be 
placed in the Parliament House, a statue of 
the Queen, which is represented to belong, 
like all his works, to the classic-ideal genus 
— very valuable, truly, to our sons and sons' 
sons ! And MarocheUi is said to be . en- 
gaged upon sculpture colored, with the co- 
operation of a gentleman closely connected 
with Mr. Millais, in near analogy to natu- 
ral hues. The experiment is one that has 
long Deeded and clamored' to be actually 
tried, and its being here tried well, as far 
as all reasonable assurance goes, is good 
news : but nothing which I have heard in 
theory, or seen in practice, induces me to 
anticipate that the experiment will si&cceed. 

On the 10th of this month, the gold and 
silver medals annually awarded to students 
of the Royal Academy were distributed ; 
the departments of study thus recompensed 
being historical painting, historical sculp- 
ture, painting and drawing from the living 
model, draped and nude, drawing and mo- . 
delling from the antique, perspective draw- 
ing, aciography, and the production of a 
medal-die. I forget the subject prescribed 
for the sculptural competition ; for that in 
painting it was the Death of Alcibiades; 
Mr. J. Powell was the prizeman ; but the sub- 
ject is one meaningless enough for a student,, 
and fit only for an artist who may take it 
up by predilection. 

The Crystal Palace Company, directors 
and shareholders — ill news — is in turmoil 
and dissension. The shareholders appointed 
a committee to investigate their affairs; 
and the committee, after receiving every 
assistance from the Company's officers, have 
presented a temperate report. The direc- 
tors also have had their report to produce, 
which appears to be in accordance with 
that of the committee. But the general 
body of shareholders is unquiet and uneasy, 
threatening to throw matters into confu- 
sion, and precipitate mischance. The pros- 
pects of the enterprise, calmly considered, 
do not appear to be by any means subject 
of despondency: the capital-account has, 
it is true, been heavily drawn upon, and 
requires to be drawn upon still farther; but 
the account of annual revenue shows a very 
respectable surplus. Strenuous effort, bi- 
ding its time, not shrill-voiced suspicion, 
seems to be the course which would give 
fair-play to this gigantic and memorable 
undertaking, and conduce to the right de- 
velopment.of its splendid resources. The 
unwisdom of the shareholders may become, 
public loss. Wm. M. Rosetti. 



